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The preacher who wishes to preach authoritatively, who 

wishes to be a prophet to his age, must speak with the authority 

of the Scriptures. In other words, his sermons must 

uthoritative , j n ^g broadest sense of the word, expository. 
Preaching must ... J 

be Biblical Now, the difficulties which lie in such preaching 

are various, but the two which may be said to be 

fundamental are, first, the unwillingness or inability of the 

preacher to discover the precise meaning of his text, and, 

second, his inability to enforce that scriptural teaching and that 

alone. 

Nothing is more difficult than for human beings to interpret 

each other's words. Even in conversation, where one has the 

advantage of accent, facial expression, and even 

The Difficulty g es ture, the liability of being misunderstood is so 
of Interpreting . . , . , . . . , . . . 

Correctly great that few men are content to leave important 

matters to unwritten contracts. It is believed, and 
with justice, that not only is memory liable to fail in its repro- 
duction of some agreement, but that the agreement itself may 
not have been distinctly understood by both parties. Now, if 
this be true of conversation, it is even doubly true of words 
spoken by men long since dead. The circumstances under 
which they were spoken, the general personal equation of their 
authors, indefinable changes in the meaning of terms, all com- 
bine to make such interpretation a matter of greatest difficulty. 
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Yet this difficulty can be to a considerable extent overcome 

by one who will deliberately undertake to meet it. The man 

who would understand another's words must rigidly 

, HE ' exclude from his mind any meaning which he thinks 

Interpretation j ° 

those words ought to possess, or which he would like 
to find in them ; and with a self-sacrificing honesty seek to dis- 
cover exactly that which the writer meant, and nothing else. 
For it is within an easy range of possibility that such a meaning 
not only must but can be obtained, and without the range of pos 
sibility that there can be a second meaning. The ideal of inter- 
pretation is a certainty. The thought itself may be false — about 
that there may always be questions. But there can be absolutely 
no question that, when the meaning of the author is gained, inter- 
pretation has reached finality, and the work of the interpreter, as 
such, is complete. 

And this brings one face to face with the moral element in a 

preacher's use of texts. The fact that a final meaning can be 

reached lays him under moral obligation to find it. 

The Moral T ne f ac j- that such certainty as yet is lacking in 
Aspect of 

Interpretation man y P assa g es of the Scripture is no ground for 
him to arrogate to himself the license of under- 
standing a passage in any way that he sees fit. There can be but 
one meaning to a passage, and, sooner or later, that meaning is 
to be found, providing, only, that the text itself is not corrupt. 
To use a passage in any other way than that justified by well-recog- 
nized methods of interpretation is as dishonest as it would be in 
reporting a saying of a friend to give it a different meaning 
from that which it really possessed. No novelty, no depth of 
spirituality, no attempt to defend or modify a biblical teaching, 
can justify any other use of a passage of Scripture, and the 
preacher who, in his desire to get interesting and novel themes 
for his pulpit discourses, uses a passage of Scripture in any other 
than its original meaning is exposing himself to the charge of 
dishonesty — a charge to be avoided only when he expressly 
declares his purpose to use the text in an accommodated mean- 
ing. But he should remember that in such an open avowal of 
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his desertion of the meaning of the Scripture he makes himself 
an essayist. So far as the text in question is concerned, he is not 
a preacher. Essayists are valuable, but the pulpit is strong in 
the same proportion as its words are something other than its 
own. The preacher must know what a passage means — and then 
preach that meaning, not something suggested by that meaning. 

And here lies the second difficulty. How shall a man, after 
he has once gained possession of the exact thought of Jesus, or 

prophet, or apostle, apply it to the needs of his 
The Transition hearers? In other words, how shall the transition 
Interpretation ^ e ma< ^ e ^ rom mere interpretation to preaching? 
to Application Unless we mistake greatly, many ministers fail 

utterly at this point. Having obtained the mean- 
ing of the text, instead of preaching it, they preach about it. 
The sermon becomes a collection of epigrams, stories, poetry, mis- 
cellaneous truth, but not the development and the application of 
the text itself. It may be magnificent, but a melange of truths 
will have little influence in stimulating or educating the Chris- 
tian spirit. But, more unfortunate still, such a habit induces an 
intellectual strabismus that makes it easier to see a thought sug- 
gested by a text than to see the real meaning of the text. And 
when such a habit has been formed, a preacher's influence 
becomes increasingly dependent upon intellectual eccentricity. 

And yet it is no easy matter to translate the thought of one 
age into moral dynamics for another. To accomplish it the 
preacher must know not alone what a text means in 
Such Transition itse if i but what it meant in the circumstances under 
Dependent upon , . , .. , TT . . , , 

Historical which it was uttered. Historical knowledge and 

Insight a keen perception of historical relations are indis- 

pensable. A call to live in tents, a rebuke for long- 
ings for Egyptian leeks and onions, a promise to make fishermen 
into fishers of men, each in itself is intelligible, but as applicable 
to modern life is somewhat remote. Yet, if it be accurately 
understood in its historical setting, each is seen to contain truths 
that are full of present-day value. And the same is true of much 
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less simple texts. Once let a man accurately understand them 
and their relation to their historical setting, and the transition 
is made almost unconsciously. 

Only, a man must meditate. Extemporaneous thought is 
worse than extemporaneous speech. 

All this is not to say that a man may not preach truly and 

effectively by the use of teachings other than those of his text. 

Many great preachers have done this. But in their 

The Futility of case ^ e matter has simply changed its location, for 

Substitutes for .,.,,.. , . . . • . .1 

if the text be used to suggest a subiect, the sermon 
Expository . , ., . . f , , , , 

Preachinq 1S built up by the careful study of other passages. 

Yet even here one cannot help thinking there is a 
loss of the authoritative element. There are few phases of reli- 
gious truth that will not be found explicitly taught in the Scrip- 
tures, when once search is made for them, and a preacher gains 
influence by speaking directly from an inspired teaching. And 
so, even in this apparent exception, we are led back to that 
upon which we have insisted. Preaching, to be effective, must 
accurately discover and apply scriptural truth. To disregard 
either duty is to emasculate the preacher's message. To attempt 
to replace an honest and, if need be, painstaking effort, after 
such meaning and application, by advertising, rhetorical or ora- 
torical graces, sensational subjects, or organizations with banners 
and cheers, is to publish the pulpit's death warrant, and for the 
preacher himself is a tacit avowal of intellectual dishonesty or 
indolence. 



